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things, such as food or fine clothes, are indeed among the
conditions of pleasure, but they do not by themselves
constitute it. He who devotes himself to the acquisition
of these, and neglects to prepare his own mind for the full
enjoyment of them, will defeat his own object and sacri-
fice the end to the means. We must therefore tell the
sensualist not that lie loves pleasure too much, but that
he ought to love it more, that he ought to seek it more
exclusively, and not to suffer himself to be cheated by
the mere external semblance and counterfeit of it.

Of course it is quite unjust to represent this theory as
repudiating moral virtue. Among the indispensable con-
ditions of pleasure virtue may very well be reckoned: it
is perfectly open to an Epicurean philosopher to declare all
other instruments of pleasure to be inoperative and useless
compared with or independent of virtue. And those who
think that we should not make pleasure our chief object,
yet commonly maintain that he who lives best will actually
attain the greatest amount and the best kind of pleasure;
so that the most successful votary of pleasure would coin-
cide with the ideal man of the very schools which most
vehemently denounce pleasure-worship. The practical
objection to Epicureanism is not so much that it makes
pleasure the summum bonum, as that it recommends us
to keep this suminum bonuiu always in view. For it is far
from being universally true that to get a tiling you must
aim at it. There arc some things which can only be gained
by renouncing them. To use a familiar illustration : it is
easy to breathe evenly so long as you do not think about
it; but as soon as you try, it becomes impossible. Many of
the moral virtues are of this kind. Simplicity of character
cannot be produced by thinking of it; rather, the more you